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The Minor Poems of Vergil, Comprising the Culex, Dime, Lydia, 
Moretum, Copa, Priapeia, and Catalepton. Metrically trans- 
lated into English by Joseph J. Mooney. To which is pre- 
fixed a translation of Foca's Life of Vergil, while the Latin 
text of the poems is appended. Birmingham: Cornish 
Brothers. Cr. 8vo, pp. 117. 45. 6d. net. 

That English commentators and translators have done so little with the 
minor poems of Vergil has long been a mystery, possibly incapable of explana- 
tion. It seems almost as if they had simply followed the line of least resistance 
by categorically denying that Vergil wrote any of these poems and thus saving 
themselves from further trouble in this particular. The truth, based upon 
even a slight knowledge of the nature of things, is that Vergil wrote many poems 
in early life and probably many short poems at various times throughout his 
whole career. He could not at about the age of thirty have suddenly burst 
into song with those masterpieces of art, the Second, the Third, and the Fifth 
Eclogues, which include so much for which he was not indebted to Theoc- 
ritus. It is also true that these minor poems, in various meters, contain a 
considerable amount of excellent poetry. 

The evidence that Vergil wrote most of these poems is about as clear as 
anything can be. I would not lay too much stress upon a manuscript's super- 
scription to this effect, but it seems to me impossible to set aside the statements 
of the Lives of Vergil and of many Latin authors, including Martial, Statius, 
Suetonius, and the grammarians. Vergil must have written at least all the 
poems included in Mr. Mooney's edition. 

As yet we have no annotated edition of these poems by an English scholar, 
and we had no text edition until 1907, when Professor Ellis published his 
Appendix VergiUana. Professor Ellis has also given us prose translations of 
several of the shorter pieces and much valuable commentary on some of them. 
Aside from these, the only "translations" of the minor poems of Vergil known 
to me are "Vergil's Gnat," by Edmund Spenser, in Faerie Queene English, 
"The Salad," by Cowper, and the three "Priapeia," by Lamb and by Martin. 
There are many annotated editions and translations in other languages. 

In view of all this, Mr. Mooney has performed a real service to Vergilian 
scholarship by the publication of this little book. The Latin text which he 
gives is conservative and readable. The manuscripts are, of course, late and 
corrupt, but the text as here printed is not disfigured by a single obelus. The 
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editor has followed the manuscripts as closely as possible. In places where 
they are not helpful he has admitted the conjectures of early and late scholars 
in order to make the passages intelligible. The result of this is that the text 
finally adopted is as good as can be expected at this time. It may be somewhat 
improved after a few more generations of editors have worked over it. The 
present reviewer has noted only a few places where he would have given a 
different reading, and even these are for the most part of small importance. 

The translations are also excellent. They are metrical, as the title-page 
says, but the author has not handicapped himself by adopting the plan of 
imitating the meters in English or by employing any kind of rhyming verse. 
Therefore the translations are astonishingly literal, and yet, in general, they 
are expressed in admirable English. In some places the English is extremely 
involved, but this may be due to the Latin original. The reviewer is pleased 
to find that in many places his own pet theories in regard to the meaning are 
confirmed by this edition, notwithstanding the arguments of commentators to 
the contrary! One passage in particular, however, in which I cannot agree 
with Mr. Mooney's reading and interpretation is the thirty-third verse of 
the Copa. He gives formosum, the reading of all manuscripts and nearly all 
editors, which I believe is the correct form, but instead of his ore I strongly 
prefer ora, which is found in all but one of the manuscripts and in all editions 
known to me. Then, following Ribbeck, I should take formosum as an 
adverb with tenerae and obtain a very different and much more acceptable 
meaning. 

Each poem has a brief and scholarly introduction, and there are many 
valuable footnotes throughout the book. The metrical Life of Vergil, by 
Phocas, here translated into English for the first time, is given before the 
Vergilian poems. 

Misprints seem to be few in number. A rather peculiar one appears on 
p. 13, where Vergil is talking about the happy lot of the herdsman: 

For who with better reason in an age 
To be desired can be more fortunate 
Than he who, far away with conscious clear 
And disposition proved, doth nothing know 
Of greedy wrath or dismal wars .... 

The reviewer wishes that Mr. Mooney would soon publish an equally 
good edition of the other poems that are sometimes said to have been written 
by Vergil, the Ciris, Est et Non, Vir Bonus, De Rosis Nascentibus, and even 
Maecenas. We have advanced. Perhaps within a few years it may be clearly 
proved that Vergil wrote these poems also! I do not now believe that this is 
possible, but "you never can tell," and the Ciris is in many ways an interesting 

poem. 
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